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MEMOIR OF FREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN. 

By J. B. Greenough. 

THE name of Frederic De Forest Allen, late Professor of Classical 
Philology in Harvard University, may well be commemorated in 
this volume. He was among the first to see the desirability of estab- 
lishing such a publication among us ; he was frequently a member 
of the Editorial Committee, and he contributed some of the most 
valuable papers that have appeared in its pages. 

Professor Allen was on both sides of old New England stock. A 
few weeks before his death he pointed out to me with pleasure the 
house of his grandfather, in Mansfield, Mass., still occupied by a 
member of the family. But he was not a graduate of any Eastern 
college, having received his early education in the West. His father, 
George N. Allen, in 1832, under the influence of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
then his pastor, emigrated to Ohio, intending to make his home in 
Cincinnati. He was taken ill, however, on the journey and stopped 
at Hudson, Ohio, where the Western Reserve College had been 
recently founded. Before he recovered sufficiently to pursue his 
journey, he was persuaded to remain there and continue his studies. 
After five years of residence at Hudson he joined a kind of seces- 
sion to Oberlin, in the same state. Here he graduated in the colle- 
giate course in 1838. Three years later he married Miss Mary 
Rudd, a graduate of the same college, a woman of great strength of 
character and of scholarly tastes. She was one of the first women 
to receive the regular degree of A.B. in course in America. 

Very soon after this he was appointed instructor in the college, 
and he continued to act in that capacity until 1875. His principal 
subject was Natural Science ; but he was also a skillful musician, 
and was employed to teach music in the college as well. 

The son, Frederic De Forest, was born at Oberlin on May 25, 
1844, the firstborn of a family of two sons and two daughters, of 
which the other members are still living. After the ordinary prelim- 
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inary education, which he gained at an earlier age than was usual even 
in America, he entered the college at Oberlin and in due course 
graduated in 1863, a few weeks after he was nineteen years of age. 
In his undergraduate days he showed no strong bent for classical 
studies*; he was simply finding his way in the wide field of science; 
and naturally at that age he was somewhat immature, so that he gave 
no indication of his future career. He taught school, as was the 
custom, during one or more of his winter vacations ; on one occasion, 
it is remembered, at Breckville, a small town near Cleveland, Ohio. 
After his graduation he taught in a secondary school at Sewickly, 
Pa., for about two years. He taught also for a few months at 
the Blind Asylum in St. Louis. During the time of this secondary 
teaching, he turned with eagerness to classical studies, and made such 
progress that in 1866 he was appointed Professor of Greek and Latin 
in the University of East Tennessee, at Knoxville. 

In the performance of his duties at Knoxville he became aware 
of the deficiencies in his training, and in 1868 he got leave of 
absence to continue his studies in Germany. He studied at Leipsic 
with Georg Curtius for two years, taking an active part in the pro- 
fessor's Grammatische Gesellschaft, and gaining the highest respect 
for himself, as well as for American scholarship, by his enthusiasm, 
accuracy, and scholarly methods. He took his degree of Ph.D. at 
Leipsic in 1870. His doctor's thesis, entitled De Dialecto Locren- 
sium, was highly commended by Professor Curtius, both in public 
and private, and its method and conclusions give clear signs of 
Allen's power as a scientific investigator. 

After taking his degree he returned to this country and resumed 
his position at Knoxville. In the summer of 187 1 he attended the 
meeting of the American Philological Association at New Haven, 
where by his appearance and by the brilliancy of a paper which he 
read on the Attic Second Declension he attracted the attention 
of many American scholars. I well remember the impression which 
this sturdy young man with his dark face, black hair, and fine eyes 
made upon me, as he read his paper with an air which expressed the 
quintessence of certainty without the slightest touch of conceit. I 
found afterwards that the same impression had been produced upon 
Professors Hadley, Goodwin, and Gurney. As a result of this strong 
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impression, he received in 1873 an appointment as tutor in Greek 
in Harvard University. Here he had his first opportunity of giving 
advanced instruction, while taking charge of some of the work of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, who was absent that year in Europe, It was at this 
time that I first made his acquaintance, and established a friendship 
which was one of the most delightful and fruitful that I have ever 
known, lasting to the day of his death. He had a rare capacity for 
friendship, to which many friends can testify. 

The next year he accepted a more lucrative and responsible posi- 
tion as Professor of Ancient Languages in the newly established 
University of Cincinnati, and declined promotion at Cambridge. At 
Cincinnati he found most agreeable and stimulating occupation, being 
associated with many energetic young scholars, all working in perfect 
harmony for their university and for science. Although chiefly en- 
gaged in teaching and in organizing his department, yet he was by 
no means idle during this period. He edited an excellent college 
edition of the Medea of Euripides, and wrote his tract on the origin 
of Homeric Verse, one of his best productions. In 1879 he was 
called to New Haven, to the chair of Greek formerly occupied by 
James Hadley. It was while at New Haven that he published his 
Remnants of Early Latin, one of the most widely used of his produc- 
tions. 

His stay at Yale, however, was very brief, for the next year he was 
called back to our University as Professor of Classical Philology. Our 
Graduate School was just at that time receiving particular attention, 
and Allen's scientific reputation marked him as the one man in the 
country best fitted to assist in its development. And this expectation 
his subsequent career fully confirmed. He continued to occupy this 
position with ever-increasing usefulness till the day of his death, 
except for the years 1885-86, when he had leave of absence to take 
charge of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and 
1891-92, which he devoted, at Oxford and Paris, to the study of the 
Scholia of Plato. He died suddenly, on the fourth day of August, 
1897, from the breaking of a blood-vessel in the brain. 

His health had never been robust. His sufferings from sciatica, 
asthma, hay fever, and especially from prostrating sick headaches 
would have made many men confirmed invalids. But his strength of 
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will and his indomitable perseverance enabled him to rise superior to 
these infirmities and accomplish vigorous and persistent intellectual 
labor. 

As Professor at Cambridge he occasionally taught by preference 
a class of undergraduates, wishing, as he often intimated, to keep in 
touch with young and unformed minds, as well as with the more 
mature ; but his chief work from the start was — by the terms of his 
appointment in the line where he was at his best — the training of 
graduates for scientific and advanced study. 

His courses took a wide range. Among them were Religion and 
Worship of the Greeks, Roman Religion and Worship, Lectures on 
Greek Grammar, with Study of Dialectic Inscriptions, Latin Grammar 
(Sounds and Inflexions), The Elements of Oscan and Umbrian, 
History of Greek Literature, Roman Comedy, Virgil's Bucolics and 
Georgics, and Introduction to the Critical Study of Homer. For 
some of these courses his notes were so carefully prepared that they 
are almost complete treatises on their several subjects, and it is 
hoped that some of them may be published as such. He was gen- 
erally also one of the Directors of the Seminary of Classical 
Philology. 

Professor Allen married, on Dec. 26, 1878, Miss Emmeline Laigh- 
ton, of Portsmouth, N. H. Their eldest child, then their only one, a 
daughter, died in Athens, while he was in charge of the American 
School of Classical Studies, but a son and daughter, born later, and 
his wife survive him. 

It was not merely the partiality of friendship that pronounced 
Professor Allen a remarkable man both as a scholar and a teacher ; 
though even if it were, this estimate would still be a true one, for few 
persons could come into contact with him professionally without being 
drawn to him by the stronger attractions of his rare personality and 
becoming friends as well. In fact it was his rare human qualities 
that made him such a superior scholar as well as teacher. He 
had an extraordinary love of truth for its own sake and an untiring 
enthusiasm in investigating it. Hence in his chosen department 
of Classical Philology he was first of all an investigator, as indeed he 
would have been in any other department that engaged his attention. 
No tradition, however old or however prevalent, was to him a suffi- 
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cient basis for knowledge. He must have the ultimate facts, or he was 
content, as he Used to say, to leave the question for further solution. 
Doubtless his training under Georg Curtius, at that time in the lead 
in the new science of Comparative Philology, had much to do with 
this attitude of mind. He had no interest in the Classics as a mere 
accomplishment, a pleasing ornament of a man of letters. For him 
classical learning was a real science, a great branch of anthropology, 
giving insight, when rightly studied, into the mental operations and 
intellectual and moral growth of ancient peoples. To him literature 
and monuments were records of life, and they were to be interpreted 
by it, and in turn were themselves to interpret it. He used laugh- 
ingly to call himself a pedant, because of his fondness for accuracy 
in little things ; but he was as free from pedantry as a learned man* 
could well be imagined. If he sometimes studied carefully little 
things, it was because these were the means of interpreting big ones, 
on which he always ultimately had his eye. 

In speaking once of Roman antiquities he said : " We call the 
Romans ancient, but when they were alive they thought themselves 
as modern as anybody." So when he was discussing any matter of 
the history of words, he never indulged in fine-spun theories, but 
considered how the minds of actual people work consciously or 
unconsciously amid their surroundings and in their habitual thought 
to develop their means of expression. His mind was not of the 
rapid intuitive sort that jumps instantly at conclusions over wide 
distances. He had a mind of great divining power, and was an 
original and independent thinker, but he seemed never to trust his 
intuitions as such ; but with them as a clew he advanced steadily 
through the discoveries and views and suggestions of others, and 
over all the observed facts, till he reached his own conclusions with 
unerring judgment. I have often wondered how he could take in 
so much of others' views without having his own warped by them. 
But whenever he reached a conclusion it was thoroughly his, no 
matter what had been the influences that shaped it. Still he was 
not one of those who believe, Ein Professor ist ein Mann der eine 
andere Meinung hat. He had a confidence in his own judgment 
which might seem to some almost obstinacy, but he had no pride of 
opinion whatever. No one could be more tolerant of others' views 
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or more ready to receive suggestions and evidence. Knowing well 
the nature of all investigation, his views were always in a plastic 
state. Whatever conclusions he reached were only working hypoth- 
eses, to be altered by the next discovery. An intimate friend writes : 
" His philological conscience was very acute, and he was wont to 
allow his philological tracts to lie long in his desk before publication, 
not fearing that some other scholar might precede him and gain the 
honor of priority." 

" Perhaps the most important work which he left incomplete is an 
edition of Scholia to Plato. He gave the better part of his last 
' Sabbatical year,' 1891-92, to the careful collation of the Clarkianus 
and Parisinus A MSS., and found to his surprise that this work had 
never been done properly before. The inspection and possibly the 
collation of the Venetian MSS. remained, to be undertaken before 
the publication of the results of his labor, and for this he was already 
planning as the chief occupation of his next Sabbatical year, 1898- 

99" * 

Professor Allen was remarkably free from all love of display and 
vain-glory. There was not the slightest taint of posing or of affecta- 
tion in his nature. With a perfect consciousness of his excellence as 
a scholar, he was the most modest and simple of men, perfectly frank 
in the expression of his opinions, but without the slightest degree of 
assumption. He had a rugged honesty of character which passed 
beyond a moral virtue and became a constant habit of thought and a 
condition of being. 

The best and most productive of his efforts were given to our 
University as a teacher, and he contributed as much as any single 
man to the establishment of our Graduate School. He had a rare 
combination of mind and temper to make him a superior teacher of 
advanced pupils. His attitude of mind towards scientific discovery, 
spoken of above, — his freedom from dogmatic assertion of the authori- 
tative type, — was at once an encouragement and a stimulus to really 
active minds. He had an infinite patience with even the errors of 
those who wished to learn, and great acumen in detecting the exact 
misconception that caused the error. His sympathy with all learners 
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and his untiring willingness to devote his time and energy to their 
service were not only an infinite benefit to his pupils, but made him 
a shining example of the uses of true scholarship. In spite of the 
really provisional character of his judgments, as above set forth, there 
was never any vacillation, any uncertain sound, in his exposition. It 
was always definite, extremely concise and clear. To these qualities 
he added a genial and attractive personality which won the confi- 
dence of earnest pupils, and an extremely acute sense of humor 
which betrayed itself in quaint forms of speech constantly cropping 
out in his ordinary language and serving to accent a conclusion or 
enforce a mode of thought. In the notebooks of his pupils such 
expressions constantly occur, so marked with the imprint of his 
genius as to be unmistakably recognized as his by anyone who was 
intimate with him. Our country has produced many good teachers, 
but I know of none who was better fitted to direct mature minds in 
the pursuit of the highest forms of truth. 

One other gift Professor Allen had, which, though not directly in 
the line of his profession, was of the greatest service to him and to 
others; and it was his chief means of diversion as well. He in- 
herited a very distinct capacity and taste for music. In his boyhood 
he played the piccolo in a band and was no mean performer on the 
piano. He had acquired a thorough practical knowledge of music 
and possessed a marked genius for original composition, though he 
once told me that he was obliged in his boyhood to conceal his 
knowledge for fear he should have to teach music as a profession. He 
composed two or three operettas and a great number of songs. His 
music for the performance of the Phormio, given in Sanders Theatre 
in 1894, was a careful and successful practical study of the relation 
between music and text in the ancient drama, and is in fact one of 
the most valuable contributions to that branch of knowledge, though 
from some scruple he hesitated to publish it. " Probably no other 
American scholar understood ancient Greek music so well as he." 1 
His other chief diversion was mountain climbing, and he was an 
interested member and valuable officer of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. 



1 Professor Seymour, ibid., p. 375. 
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The most striking characteristic of Professor Allen in all his rela- 
tions was his remarkable level-headedness and saneness of judgment. 
No theory, however plausible, could run away with him ; and his 
advice, which was freely given, was marked by a steady and compre- 
hensive soundness. His friends^ of every age as well as his pupils 
were wont to consult him on all sorts of subjects, with the certainty 
of getting illuminating and safe suggestions. It is impossible here to 
give any adequate idea of what he was to his friends. A genial 
and tolerant temper, an entire freedom from selfishness and ego- 
tism, an absolutely frank, simple, and sincere nature combined with 
his intellectual gifts and attainments made him a man who was 
cherished with respect and affection by all who came in contact 
with him. For myself, I was privileged to walk for more than 
twenty years hand in hand with him in work and play, till he became 
a part of my nature. " Those who knew him well admired in him 
the man even more than the scholar. He was ever simple, straight- 
forward, kindly, affectionate. His friends depended more than they 
knew on him and his judgment. With him a great and pure light 
has gone out of their lives." 1 



1 Professor Seymour, ibid., p. 375. 
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